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Abstract 


The present study examined how cooperative learning (CL) is implemented in Vietnamese classrooms, how local 
teachers' and students' perceived this approach to learning, and what were the local barriers that hindered its 
implementation. Forty teachers and forty students from twenty Vietnamese colleges completed a questionnaire about 
CL and follow-up interviews were conducted with ten students and ten teachers on their perceptions of this practice. 
The results showed that CL has become a common and preferred method of instruction in Vietnam. However, the 
functions of CL were often not understood correctly because the teachers and students maintained that CL mainly 
helped the students remember information rather than develop a deep understanding of the text they were studying. 
Responses also revealed that CL was hindered by a number of local cultural and institutional barriers such as class 
size, curriculum coverage and workload division. Future research may need to identify strategies to correct 
mismatches between CL principles and local barriers so that this approach to learning becomes more adaptive to the 
local context. 
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1. Introduction 


Asian students’ approaches to learning started to attract the attention of researchers in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
In general, there are differing points of view about Asian students' approaches to learning. On one side, various 
researchers in the field (e.g., Gow & Kember, 1990; Go & Mok, 1995) argue that Asian students are deemed to be 
passive recipients of knowledge and, consequently, have had little experience in studying independently. It is argued 
that this habit prevents these students from exploring extra knowledge beyond textbooks so that when they have to 
cope with tasks requiring deep understanding, Asian students are thought to be at a distinct disadvantage as many of 
them encounter great difficulty in isolating and interpreting information. 

In contrast, many Asian students study very successfully in Western universities. In fact, they consistently 
outperform their Western counterparts in their home country and in overseas universities (Biggs, 1998). This fact led 
to Biggs (1996) and Marton and Saljo (1996) to question the belief that Asian students only learn by rote (as a 
mindless machine) because they would certainly not succeed in exams in Western universities if they were only 
learning by rote as research has shown that students who rote learn do not demonstrate achievement (Biggs, 1998). 
Consequently, it appears difficult to argue that Asian/Vietnamese students learn only by rote. 

While arguments about the true nature of Asian students are still inclusive, in general, researchers have agreed that 
the only difference between Western learners and Asian learners is that while Western students often attempt to 
relate new information to previous or other knowledge or to make sense of new information in the light of 
personal or real life experiences, Asian learners seem to understand information only contained within the text, or 
that which is supplied by the lecturer (Tang, 1991; Gow & Kember, 1990). Asian learners appear not to use such 
elaborative processes as critically analyzing new information or relating it to other subject matter. This is 
unfortunate because it is these skills that limit Asian/Vietnamese students’ performance in today’s global economy 
where individuals are expected to be able to critique information in the light of current or previous understandings 
and develop solutions. It is because of the apparent need for these skills that teachers are being pressured to change 
from the traditional approach to learning to develop these skills while ensuring that they continue to maintain high 
academic standards for their students. 


Consequently, similar to many Asian countries since the early 1990s, Vietnam has been pressured to carry out a 
series of educational reforms to adopt CL as priority pedagogy to replace the traditional teaching approach. Since 
these reforms were launched, there have been a number of changes in the Vietnamese education system and 
Vietnamese teachers and students have become very familiar with Western teaching and learning approaches such 
as group-work, seminar presentations, team activities and especially CL. However, very few studies have 
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investigated how the Vietnamese education system has changed; what Vietnamese teachers and students think about 
practices imported from the West; and what are the barriers hindering the implementation of these practices. 

It is important to investigate these issues because Thanh-Pham, Gillies and Renshaw (2009), in a study which 
reviewed a series of studies on CL in non-Western countries, found that more than fifty per cent reported that CL 
was no better and even worse than the traditional lecture-based teaching method in terms of increasing students’ 
academic achievement. The present study attempts to provide an over view of how CL has been conducted in 
Vietnamese colleges, how teachers and students perceive this approach to learning and what are the barriers that 
hinder the application of this pedagogical practice. Specifically, the study is guided by the following three questions: 

How is CL implemented in Vietnamese classes? 

What are Vietnamese teachers' and students’ perceptions of CL? 

What are the barriers to implementing CL in Vietnamese classes? 

This study is the exploratory phase of a three-year project that the researcher is conducting under the auspices of the 
University of Queensland, Australia. It aims to determine effective strategies to make a CL more adaptive in 
non-Western countries [Vietnam included]. 

2. Method 

2.1 Participants 

Participants included forty teachers (thirty females and ten males) and forty students (twenty five females and fifteen 
males) from twenty universities around HoChiMinh City, Vietnam. The teacher participants ranged from thirty to 
forty years of age and had five to ten years of experience in teaching different social subjects at university. The 
student participants were university students and ranged eighteen to twenty two years of age. 

These teachers and students were invited to participate in the study when they attended the National Conference on 
Education in HoChiMinh City, Vietnam. All teacher and student participants completed a questionnaire on their 
experiences of all CL practices they have used, and their attitudes toward this method and barriers they encounter 
when they implement CL in their classes. Ten teachers and ten students were chosen randomly to participate in 
follow-up, in-depth interviews on their experiences with CL. Interview questions focused on examining their 
perceptions of CL’s functions and barriers hindering CL practices. All interviews were completed within a day. 
Each interview lasted for 15-30 minutes. 

2.2 Data collection methods 

Data were collected via two different sources: a questionnaire survey and interviews. 

Questionnaire: The questionnaire consisted of two parts. The first part included items investigating the participants’ 
perceptions about frequency and procedures of CL applied in their classes and their attitudes toward this learning 
method. The questionnaire was self-administered because it was not possible to identify an instalment from the 
literature that allowed the first researcher to capture all the variables involved in this study. Some of items in the 
questionnaire were: “How often do you have CL in your class?”; “Cooperative learning is effective”; and 
“Cooperative learning improves students’ knowledge and soft skills like self-confidence and communication”. 

The second part consisted of open-ended items which aimed at investigating students’ perceptions of barriers 
preventing the application of CL in Vietnamese classrooms. Some questions in this part were: “What barriers do you 
think prevent CL activities in your class? Explain” and “What problems do you often cope with when you work in 
groups in a large class?” (see Appendix 1). 

Interviews: At the completion of the conference, ten students and ten teachers were chosen randomly to participate 
in one-by-one interviews. An assistant was employed to help the first researcher with conducting interviews and she 
was given a list of questions, prepared by the first researcher, to ask each participant. We utilized a semi-structure 
interview scheme with a number of guiding questions. Examples were: “What do you think about CL?” “What are 
difficulties you often face when you apply CL?” and “How do your group members share ideas?” (see Appendix 2 
and 3 for a list of the questions). 

2.3 Data analysis 

Questionnaire: Participants were asked to circle their response among five options on two scales: always, often, 
sometimes, seldom, never or strongly agree, agree, undecided, disagree and strongly disagree. Data were analyzed 
using SPSS 18.0. Prior to analysis, all variables were examined for accuracy of data entry. Since this study aimed to 
explore general views of the participants about CL, simple calculations were applied to report responses in terms of 
the percentage format. 
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Interviews: Content analysis procedures were applied (Neuman, 2003). First, data were disentangled into segments 
(this can be a word, a single sentence or a paragraph) so that annotations and codes could be attached to them. After 
codes were developed, codes around phenomena discovered in the data were grouped into categories which were 
more abstract. Finally, categories were quantified in the form of frequencies or converted into percentages. The 
excerpts quoted in the paper are referenced with interview numbers and line numbers in the transcripts. For example, 
I2L15/20 means that the quotation is from line 15 to 20 in the transcripts of interview 2. 

Results 

Frequency and procedures of CL 

1. Flow often do you have cooperative learning in your class? 


Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Seldom 

Never 

Teachers: 20% 

38% 

22% 

17% 

3% 

Students: 20% 

35% 

15% 

18% 

12% 

2. Formats of CL used in class 





a. The teacher announces the topic. Then, students choose group members to discuss the topic and then report to the 
class. 

Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Seldom 

Never 

Teachers: 20% 

45% 

25% 

10% 

0% 

Students: 15% 

35% 

42% 

8% 

0% 

b. The teacher announces the topic. Students choose group members and then the teacher assesses the group work. 

Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Seldom 

Never 

Teachers: 25% 

30% 

20% 

12% 

13% 

Students: 7% 

32% 

31% 

10% 

20% 

c. The teacher announces the topic, assigns students to groups, instincts students to work in groups asks students to 
evaluate each other, and assess the group product. 

Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Seldom 

Never 

Teachers: 5% 

10% 

30% 

35% 

20% 

Students: 5% 

15% 

10% 

35% 

35% 


Responses from the teachers and students in the questionnaire revealed that CL has been widely used in Vietnamese 
classes. Eighty percent of the teachers and 70% of the students said that CL has been ‘always’ ‘often’ and 
‘sometimes’ used in their classroom. Impressively, no teacher and no student responded that their classes ‘never’ 
used CL. 

For the question related to formats of CL, responses from participants showed that the teachers did not follow any 
specific procedures when they implemented CL. When the participants were asked to choose formats of CL which 
were usually applied, only 45% of the teachers stated that they “always”, “often” and “sometimes” applied the last 
format “The teacher announces the topic, assigns students to groups, instructs students to work in groups asks 
students to evaluate each other, and assess the group product”. This format is generally considered the best way to 
establish CL. A majority of the teachers reported that they often applied the first and the second formats (90% and 
75% respectively). These two formats allowed the teachers to play a minimal role in instructing students to discuss 
their work in groups. Responses from the students even showed the application of the last format was rarer. Only 
30% of the students agreed that their teachers “always”, “often” and “sometimes” applied this format. 90% and 70% 
of the students said that the first two formats were “always” “often” and “sometimes” were applied in their classes. 

Interview data: Responses also showed that 100% of the teachers explained that they had ‘no choice’ but had to 
implement CL because they were ‘compulsorily’ encouraged to get rid of the teacher-centered approach and employ 
student-centered approaches such as team discussions and seminars. 

Now we are quite familiar with conducting group work in class, especially in social art subjects because it is easier 
to organize team work for these subjects (11L10/13). 

We cannot say ‘no’ to group work because it is compulsory to employ these activities in any class (I2L20/22). 
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Similarly, 100% of the students confirmed that their classes often had group activities such as doing group exercises 
and presenting team products. 

Attitudes toward CL 
1. Cooperative learning is effective. 



Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

Teachers: 

5% 

35% 

25% 

15% 

20% 

Students: 

10% 

25% 

40% 

15% 

10% 

2. Cooperative learning improves students’ knowledge and other skills like self-confidence and communication. 


Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

Teachers: 

20% 

35% 

30% 

17% 

8% 

Students: 

22% 

28% 


25% 

13% 12% 

3.1 want to apply cooperative learning in my class. 





Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

Teachers: 

20% 

63% 

15% 

2% 

0% 

Students: 

25% 

55% 


12% 

8% 0% 


Only 40% of the teachers and 35% of the students strongly agreed and agreed that CL was effective. The remaining 
of 60% of the teachers and 65% of the students reported they did not see CL as better than other teaching methods. 
However, 55% of the teachers and 50% of the students did agree that CL improved their personal skills such as 
self-confidence and communication skills. 

Interview data: Interview responses discovered an interesting function of CL. When the participants were asked 
about what CL helped them the most, it was surprising to discover that 78% of them perceived that CL mainly 
aimed to help students remember the text, not to gain a deep understanding of the text or find connections 
between what was taught in the class and the application in the reality. This may be because teachers were always 
afraid that students would not understand new concepts and ideas if they did not explain them to them. 

I usually lectured more when we had new lessons but asked students to work in groups when they had to do 
homework. It was hard for students to understand new concepts without explaining to them (I1L22/25). 

Perhaps the teachers’ thoughts heavily affected students’ learning habits because many students perceived that the 
teacher must play the main role in lecturing and explaining new knowledge to them. Seventy-seven percent of the 
students agreed that friends could help each other to remember the text but could not help teach each other to 
understand new lessons. 

We could read the text by ourselves but sometimes we could not help each other understand new definitions or the 
figurative meaning of some concepts (I6L8/10). 

Responses of the students showed that there were two main reasons why the students persistently needed the 
teacher’s instruction and explanations for important points. First, the students had been conditioned to accept that 
“the teacher’ words were always correct and friends’ words were for consultancy only”. Second, the students were 
worried about seeking correct information for coming tests. In their thoughts, correct answers always came from two 
sources: “texts” and “the teacher’s lecturing”. The importance of this issue was highlighted because e 88% of the 
students made this comment. 

Similarly, one of the open-ended questions in the questionnaire asked the students about how they learned to cope 
with exams and 60% of them reported that they usually tried to remember key points from the text and also took 
careful note of what the teacher said in class because they knew that many examination questions did not come from 
the text but came from the teacher’s words. 

Barriers hindering CL 

Data obtained from both open-ended questions in the questionnaire survey and interviews indicate that CL was 
hindered by a number of factors in the local context. Based on themes emerging from the coding, these factors were 
grouped into five main categories: class size, curriculum coverage, group work division, material limitations and 
face-to-face discussions as presented in Table 1. 

Insert Table 1 
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3. Discussion 

3.1 Teaching and learning 

The findings in this study are different from what others often refer to as teaching and learning in Asian countries 
where “The teacher reads and students write”. In fact, it seems that CL has been widely implemented although the 
teachers were still very unclear about the procedures of organizing CL properly. It appears that the teachers just 
announced the topic and students were provided with limited guidance during their discussions. Perhaps the teachers 
usually organized group work spontaneously with a main purpose of changing the learning atmosphere only. Such 
unprepared procedures certainly affect the effectiveness of CL because a number of researchers have claimed that if 
teachers and students are passively involved in doing team works, group products are not effective (Johnson & 
Johnson, 1990; Gillies, 2003, 2004). This may explain why 60% of the teachers and 65% of the students 
responded as they did and did not see or did not agree that CL was more effective than the traditional teaching and 
learning approach. 

Interestingly, both the teachers and students revealed that CL tends to help students review and memorize what has 
been taught rather than to seek new knowledge. The participants’ responses confirmed the traditional perception of 
the teacher as being an ultimate source of knowledge with the stream of knowledge following a one-way-street from 
the teacher to students. Traditionally, in Vietnamese classes, the teacher is considered to be a guru who is supposed 
to satisfy learners in the search for the truth (in knowledge) and virtues (in life) (Phuong-Mai, Terlouw and Pilot, 
2006, Thanh-Pham, 2008). Teachers are dominant in the classroom and knowledge is transferred from the teacher to 
the students. Students are not confident to write down what does not emanate from the teacher. Therefore, students 
believe that they must memorize all the information that was presented in class if they want to pass the exams. 
Interestingly, what was reported in this study seems to be in contrast to what happens in constructivist classrooms 
where the teacher only plays the role of a facilitator. 

A positive point is that both teachers and students showed their preference to CL. Their preference for CL is 
consistent with findings from prior research which claims that Asians prefer working in groups (Earley, 1993, 1994) 
and Asian learners favor group learning activities (Park, 2002). The enthusiasm to engage in group learning can be 
seen as a good starting point for the integration of CL into the Vietnamese curriculum, lesson design, teaching and 
learning pattern. 

3.2 Barriers of CL 

When endeavoring to apply CL, local teachers and students face various constraints associated with infrastructure, 
curriculum coverage, workload division, face-to-face discussion confrontation and material limitations. Class size 
and noise are the first stumbling blocks that both teachers and students have to surmount in order to implement CL. 
Class size in Vietnam varies depending on the subjects and the location of the college. For instance, college classes 
commonly have 30-40 students in natural science subjects and can rise to over 100 in social arts subjects. On 
average, Kirkpatrick (1998) claims that Vietnamese classes contain 50-70 students. In such big classes, if students 
are divided in groups of four or five, there would be 13-14 groups working simultaneously and teachers would not 
have enough time to exam/monitor each group to ensure they were working effectively. This has been reported to be 
not only the first and foremost problems in Vietnam but also in many other Asian countries where there is little 
possibility of reducing class sizes. 

Curriculum coverage has resulted from the pressure on quantitative measurements which strongly focus on the 
amount of studying but not on the quality of studying. Biggs (1995) claims that curricula in Asian [Vietnamese 
included] schools are designed in a particular quantitative format which sees “any topic as important as every other 
topic, so that everything is taught and the student is grossly overloaded” (p.41). Due to such coverage, in class, 
Vietnamese teachers just have enough time to go through all materials but not investigate students’ deep 
understanding or touch on any topics outside the curricula. As a result, all students can do at the end of each 
semester is to try to memorize what is covered in the curricula or what teachers said in class so that they can pass the 
exams. The consequence of such quantitative broad-based curriculum and a “didactic spoon-feeding” approach is 
that students are limited in developing deep understandings or thinking critically as they proceed through the 
program (Kember, 2000, p. 108). This situation is obviously ineffective for learning because a deep understanding 
of what is taught should be “a systematic goal for all students, not the fortuitous happenstance for a lucky few” 
(Biggs, 1995, p. 41). 

Reading limitation is another factor keeping Vietnamese students away from independent learning. Materials are 
generally in short supply at all Vietnamese education institutions. Almost all Vietnamese universities have so far 
used text books as the unique information resource. Therefore, students perceive that the required text for a 
particular subject by the lecturer is the definitive written resource for that subject, and they do not need to consult 
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any other information resource. Material limitations create two chances for students to become rote and surface 
learners. First, as the readings are very limited (one or two textbooks for a subject), teachers usually tell students 
exactly what to read and what needs more attention, if not memorized carefully, as these sections are likely to be 
questioned in the exams. 

Second, limited readings turn Vietnamese classes into places where usually only one point of view is presented. 
There are no other perspectives for comparison. This implicitly tells students that there is only one right answer, so 
they do not have to question and discuss any point of view presented by the teacher or written in the textbook. In 
other words, teachers and institutions do not respect casual and analytic skills (Nisbett, 2003). This leads to a 
problem with Vietnamese students often persisting with intensive study and memorization of texts and lecture notes 
rather than trying to question, discuss and develop different points of view. In fact, this is one of the reasons why it 
is claimed that Asian [Vietnamese included] students rely too much on books, not taking responsibility for their own 
learning and not understanding the concept of plagiarism (Robertson, Line, Jones & Thomas, 2000). 

Group working culture is another type of barrier. Many studies on group work in Asian countries found that a 
harmonious atmosphere is a condition for effective group work (C. Chen, X. Chen & Meindl, 1998; Sama & 
Papamarcos, 2000). To maintain good relationship among members, students are very reluctant to initiate comments 
or reveal their own opinions. In the interview, many students stated that some time they were not quite sure of their 
group members’ explanations but they still had to “nod their head” because if they strongly protested, they would 
destroy the group’s good mood. This finding accords with previous research which has shown that harmony reigns 
supreme in Asian society (Hofstede & Hofstede, 2005; Jia, 2001) and Asian students may be willing to sacrifice 
their personal feeling for the sake of the group (Triandis, 1995). This attitude militates against one of the advantages 
of CL which aims to create opportunities for students to discuss issues face-to-face to find the best answer. 

Furthermore, workload envy is a controversial issue among Vietnamese learners. This issue attracted a lot 
attention from both teachers and students. Eighty-eight percent of the student participants recognized the problem of 
inequalities in the distribution of workload. Some students complained that some members were not willing to 
complete the group’s task and became free riders in the process. Capable students expressed special concern about 
this issue. They complained that their friends were not helpful and they carried almost all the work for the group. 

Slavin (1992) referred to this problem as a diffusion of responsibility. This occurs when group members have low 
individual accountability. This seems to be a common problem among groups in Vietnamese schools, mainly 
because students are often not well instructed in how to avoid this problem. Additionally, the teachers also 
maintained that the lack of guidance on how to establish small group learning was also a concern. They did not have 
many materials to consult and to guide them to solve group work problems. This might help to explain why the 
teachers were unable to help their students manage problems related to sharing their work, mutual teaching and 
reducing “social loafing”. 

4. Conclusion 

In general, educators should find the results of this study encouraging. Results suggest that Vietnamese teachers and 
students are willing to adopt cooperative learning activities. Furthermore, it also suggests that cooperative learning 
can improve the social and personal skills of students. It is very encouraging to see that the students are glad to 
participate in this activity. 

The study also identified a number of cultural and institutional barriers which hinder the implementation of 
cooperative learning in Vietnamese classes. It appears impossible to sweep away these barriers because some of 
them are cultural heritages which seem hard to be changed or removed, and others are institutional barriers which 
are beyond the capacity of both teachers and students to change. Therefore, to conduct cooperative learning 
effectively in the local context, the study suggests that it may not be appropriate to impose so-called Western 
practices on local students. Rather, there must be adjustments of such practices to make them more adaptive to the 
local context. 

In later phases of the project, the first researcher found that for cooperative learning to work effectively in the 
Asian/Vietnamese context, researchers need to address disjunctions between cooperative learning and the local 
culture and infrastructure conditions. Some of these disjunctions can be seen, for example: While CL aims to 
encourage students to open up their own ideas and develop creativeness, Asian learners were not comfortable with 
questioning, evaluating, and generating knowledge (Hu, 2002); while face-to-face interaction is emphasized as a 
main component of CL (Johnson & Johnson, 1999), the deep-seated perception of ‘surviving in harmony’ strongly 
hindered Asian students from exchanging true opinions (Hofstede & Hofstede, 2005); and while friendship groups 
were preferred among Asian students CL researchers appreciate mixed-ability grouping (Watson & Marshall, 1995). 
In short, CL has a number of principles which are incongment with the norms and values of non-Western cultures. 
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Therefore, educators need to address: how to change some cooperative learning principles in ways that suit the local 
culture and the learning resources and how to change some local values to a way supporting cooperative learning. 
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Appendix 1 

QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY 
Student name: 

Part I: Please rank each of the statement according to your point of view. Using the following scale circle y our 
response: 

1. How often do you have CL in your class? 

Always Often Sometimes Seldom Never 

2. Formats of CL used in class. 

a. The teacher announces the topic. Then, students choose group members to discuss together then report in front of 
the class. 

Always Often Sometimes Seldom Never 

b. The teacher announces the topic. Then, students choose group members and then the teacher assesses the group 
work. 

Always Often Sometimes Seldom Never 

c. The teacher announces the topic, assigns students in groups, instructs students to work in group, asks students to 
evaluate each other and assesses the group product. 

Always Often Sometimes Seldom Never 

3. Cooperative learning is effective. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 

4. Cooperative learning improves students’ knowledge and soft skills like self-confidence and communication. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 

5.1 want to apply cooperative learning in my class. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Part II: Please answer these following questions and explain your answers. 

How often do you learn in groups with your friends? 

What are advantages and disadvantages of studying cooperatively? 

How do you often study to cope with exams? 

What barriers do you think hinder cooperative learning groups in your class? Explain why? 

Appendix 2 

INTERVIEW QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Tell me about your use of cooperative learning. 

How often do you apply cooperative learning in your class? 

Describe how you start cooperative learning lessons. 
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In your opinion, what is the main purpose of cooperative learning? 

Help students develop soft skills 
Help students remember texts 
Help students understand texts deeply 
When do you often use cooperative learning? 

When you start a new lesson 

When you want students review what has been taught 
When you want to change learning environment 

Tell me about barriers that you have to cope with when you apply cooperative learning. 

Class size 

Curriculum pressures 
Workload sharing 

What barrier do you think is the toughest and how do you do to limit these barriers? 

Tell me about how you prepare your students for exams? 

You guide students where to study for the exams 

You ask students to study together to find extra information 

Do you want to apply cooperative learning more often? 

Appendix 3 

INTERVIEW QUESTIONS FOR STUDENTS 

Tell me how often your class use of cooperative learning. 

Describe how your teacher often starts cooperative learning lessons. 

In your opinion, what is the main purpose of cooperative learning? 

Help students develop soft skills 
Help students remember texts 
Help students understand texts deeply 

Tell me about barriers that you have to cope with when you apply cooperative learning. 

Class size 

Curriculum pressures 
Workload sharing 

What barrier do you think is the toughest and how do you do to limit these barriers? 

Tell me about how you prepare for exams? 

You study alone? Why? 

You study with your friends in groups? Why? 

Is it LisetliI to join cooperative learning lessons before you have exams? Why ‘yes’? Why ‘no’? 
Do you want to join cooperative learning more often? 
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Table 1. Barriers of CL emerging from questionnaires and interview responses 


Categories 

Problems 

Raw themes 

Class size 

(1) Noise 

Every class had more than one hundred students who could drive you mad. You 
could not request them to sit still with their mouths shut during group work. Could 
learning really take place under such a noisy classroom (teacher)? 

All tables are tightly packed together. My group often overhear nearby groups’ 
discussions {student). 


(2) Management 

Most students form groups with friends. Then they use the discussion time to start 
chatting amongst themselves {teacher). 

When the teacher joins one of the groups, that group would start the discussion. 

When the teacher leaves the group, they start to gossip again (teacher). 

Some group members are not self-disciplined when the teacher is not present 
(student). 

Curricula 

(1) Time-consuming 

It is not easy to interrupt students’ talking. When you see their passionate discussion, 

coverage 


it means they are mainly on task and you think: “Let them go on and give them a bit 
more time”. This might happen with several groups then at the end the time is 
already been over (teacher). 

Group work is fine after examinations when there is nothing left in the textbook. 
Otherwise, with such a tight teaching schedule but limited time, you could not afford 
the luxury of group work. Maybe it could be done once in a while when a certain 
topic required plenty of sharing among the students (teacher). 

.. .it usually takes around 15 minutes for students to settle in their groups; then the 
group needs some minutes to warm up.. .Eventually group work always bums my 
lesson plan (teacher). 


(2) Overloaded content 

We have to follow the curriculum. A certain amount of work needs to be completed 
each day (teacher). 

If we work in teams in class, then we have to do more lesson at home (student). 
Students need to complete the whole textbook before they take exams (teacher). 

Workload 

(1) Unfairness 

But you couldn’t help thinking why I am dealing with all the tasks from 

division 


summarizing to giving conclusion. If I don’t, the whole group gets stuck and it 
affects our achievement (student). 

I just feel unfair when I give every member the same score because obviously some 
members always do more than the others (teacher). 


(2) Harmonious concerns 

Sometimes I am not quite sure of my group mates’ explanation but I should “nod my 
head” because if I strongly protest, I would destroy the group’s good mood (student). 
When you express opposite ideas, you should think that you may hurt your friends 
(student). 

Harmony is important to working atmosphere (student). 

Material 

Reading limitations 

We don’t usually have extra materials for students to consult (teacher). 

resource 


If we have more readings, we will bring different perspectives to group discussions 
(student). 

Face-to-face 

Uncomfortable feelings 

Hard to be objective-personal feelings and friendship obstruct. I don’t like analyzing 

discussion 


and criticizing friends’ work (student). 

The reason why I kept my questions for myself was ... because I didn’t want to 
embarrass the writer or start arguments (student). 

It was so hard for somebody to hear that they need to rewrite ... because I knew they 
have tried their best (student). 

Its useful.. .but I found it very difficult to criticize someone’s work especially with 
them being friends (student). 
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